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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

Memoirs of Life and Literature. By W. H. Mallock. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 

The finest quality of these Memoirs as a revelation of personality 
is, perhaps, intellectual conscience. By this one does not mean simply 
intellectual honesty — which may be rather brutal, as in the case of 
Carlyle, or somewhat grimly unconcerned, as with Herbert Spencer 
and not a few other philosophers. Both these men were in the way 
of being intellectual steam rollers. By " intellectual conscience " one 
means to imply something a trifle more sensitive, for one thing, than 
simple honesty — a flair for truth that makes equally impossible, as 
permanent states, both self-deception and a kind of bleak disillusion- 
ment. Mr. Mallock has never been able to content himself with com- 
fortable, easy solutions of the darker and greater problems of life — 
nor with mere denials. With a kind of painful perspicacity he saw 
through the half-truths set up by others in defense of the beliefs he 
would fain have cherished; and he brought before the defenders the 
original problems, stripped of sham, in all their age-old awfulness and 
inscrutability. He it was who pointed out with unsparing logic, forty 
years ago, that, without the substance of things hoped for, life is 
demonstrably "not worth living" — cutting to pieces common com- 
placency with a knife as sharp as that of any cynic who has placed 
human illusions upon the dissecting table. Yet his final message is an 
affirmation; and, after reading his memoirs, one cannot help forming 
the opinion that for him the game of living and of thinking has always 
been too interesting to permit of its being spoiled by pure negation. In 
his attitude there has been nothing of the vaunting mental toughness 
of one who should say, " Behold an honest thinker and one not afraid 
to follow where truth leads ! " nothing of the self-pity (variously dis- 
guised) of the disillusioned romantic; little of the cold zest of the 
thinker who cares for thought alone and thereby finds content. 

His ripe conclusion has been that if the dogmas of religion have 
been discredited by science, those of science are, in the last analysis, 
no more trustworthy. Nay, the reconstruction of religious belief is 
possible. " The gospel of Faith is no more irrational than the gospel 
of scientific negation ; and the former can be a guide to action, whereas, 
if thought out completely, this is precisely what the latter cannot be. 
. . . The true vindication is that religious belief works, and that 
scientific negation does not work, and here we have the practical test 
by which the validity of the former is to be established." 

Intellectual honesty may, and often does, stop at the negation; 
intellectual conscience drives the thinker on. In the end the quest 
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ends where it began, but with a difference. Unlike Omar, Mr. Mallock 
did not depart by the same door through which he entered. Simply, 
after following reason as far as he could, he found in the end, as 
doubtless his temperament had all along forecasted, that reason gave 
him leave to live and to be human. 

Not that Mr. Mallock seems ever to have felt himself debarred 
from these privileges. Quite the contrary. He appears never to have 
been at all of the type that philosophy makes mad. If a philosophy or 
a set of consistent opinions be, as some have said, a work of art, issuing 
from temperament rather than from logical necessity, then one may 
partially explain the charm as well as the significance of Mr. Mallock's 
memoirs by pointing out that the combination of relentless and urgent 
intellectual conscience with the good sense, the capacity for enjoyment, 
the instinct for living, of a cultivated man of the world, is rare and 
prizable. That a man blessed by fortune with freedom from financial 
worries, social opportunities, fine traditions, superior taste and breed- 
ing (and valuing these things as highly as they deserve to be valued) 
should be driven by sheer logic to write a book like " Is Life Worth 
Living?" is a little singular. Mr. Mallock, indeed, appears as 
something of a paradox in human character — a born dilletante who 
is not a dilletante. There are men free from the obligation to toil who 
hate all kinds of hard labor, manual or mental, almost as much as 
they would if they were paid to perform them ; and there are some who 
enjoy laborious exercises of the mind and body largely because such 
occupations are not work; but there are not many surely who, being 
driven by a kind of moral compulsion to the strenuous employment of 
their minds, engage in the consideration of abstruse problems with as 
much zest and with as little disturbance of social poise as if these 
studies were merely hobbies. Such, however, was the case with Mr. 
Mallock — at least, his memoirs, whether intentionally or not, strongly 
convey this impression. 

Novels, tracts, philosophical essays, were thought out and written 
during pleasant visits to country houses — houses the material and social 
settings of which are described with a nicety of discrimination and 
with a wit that betoken anything but personal seclusion. In the midst 
of a marvellous sojourn in Cyprus, whither he was led by romantic 
curiosity, the author, with an appreciative eye upon his picturesque 
surroundings, meditates upon social problems, and is brought to see 
in the society of the island " a very useful refutation of the doctrine 
that the masses are only poor when a few rich people plunder them." 
A half-serious venture with a system of playing roulette at Monte 
Carlo excites him for a time, but he is soon fully occupied once more 
with religion, politics, and fiction. Not often can serious contributions 
toward the solution of the deepest problems be expected to come from 
a man of this temper. Yet Mr. Mallock was precisely the man to make 
his age clear to itself and to point for it a way out of some of its 
perplexities. His books do not, to be sure, " smell of the lamp " ; they 
appear to be what they are — the writings of an accomplished man of 
the world who is also a scholar and a philosopher. But there are in 
them qualities and results that one commonly finds only in the work 
of the habitually cloistered thinker. 
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Of course, a most important consideration is the nature of the 
society that made a man like Mallock possible. His mind and his 
philosophy are, in a certain sense, the flowers of an aristocracy. Some 
men endowed with similar gifts of intellect and temperament have 
doubtless died unrecognized or undeveloped for lack of a fostering 
environment. It is just here that the book possesses a large signifi- 
cance. It reflects and pictures without distortion the intellectual ten- 
dencies and social backgrounds of the author's time, a time now 
changing. As Mr. Mallock expresses the matter : " Whether the 
writer is conscious of the fact or no, they [the aspects and incidents 
of his own life] represent a circle of circumstances, general as well 
as private, to which his individual character reacts ; and his reactions 
as he records them, may in this way acquire a meaning and unity 
which have their origin in the age — in the general conditions and 
movements which his recollections cover — rather than in any qualities 
or adventures which happen to be exclusively his own." 

Brought up in an atmosphere of strictest conservatism, the author 
as a youth felt acutely the absurdity of the attacks made upon social 
and religious conservatism and not less keenly the absurdity of most 
of the gestures made in attempted defence of it. Really to defend and 
to justify conservatism — understood as representing traditional human 
values — against the assaults of such forces as socialism and atheism 
became his ruling purpose. And so it is not surprising that both his 
intellectual and his social life form a remarkably coherent story of his 
time. 

It may be remarked, too, that the proximate attainment of this pur- 
pose, and the development of a mind and character consonant with it, 
betoken no mean spiritual victory. The inner adjustment achieved has 
been fine ; and it has been, so to speak, " openly arrived at." What 
the author has given us in his books, with all sincerity, has been, so 
it seems, not " confessions " by any means, but his real inner thought 
without compromise or unexpressed reservations. This, rather than 
its suavity of style, its variety of interests, its numerous personalities, 
explains the charm of the volume. There is an air of intellectual and 
moral success and good-breeding about it such as one rarely finds— 
for how many of our geniuses are in the full sense morally or intellec- 
tually successful, not to speak of being well bred? The social anec- 
dotes and personal reminiscences are numerous and delightful. Ruskin, 
Browning, Carlyle, Cardinal Manning, Ouida, Swinburne, Theodore 
Roosevelt — these are only a few of the notables adverted to; and we 
must not forget more obscure though not less interesting figures such 
as " old Mr. Bevan," last survivor of the age of dandies, whom both 
Disraeli and Bulwer chose as the model for their respective delinea- 
tions of the typical man of the world. 

But what best explains the hold that the book takes upon one is 
that its anecdotes are all in an unpretentious way not only illustrative 
of the age, but expressive of an enviably philosophical yet worldly 
point of view. In these memoirs one sees through the eyes of a man 
who has solved his own inner problems with uncommon completeness. 
And so one sees without disturbing motes. The comment is absolutely 
candid, though duly reserved, and the stories themselves are things 
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remembered by one who was part of each scene and not merely a note- 
taking looker on. 

Finally, the book is a summing up in biographical form of the 
author's literary work and philosophical conclusions. Whoever main- 
tains that he has weighed more exactly, or has more conscientiously 
striven to evaluate the worth of human life, or that he has compared 
contentions regarding human problems with more precise discrimina- 
tion or greater justice to opposing views than has Mr. Mallock, has 
need of much proof. Though the problems Mallock has studied are 
changing their forms, though a somewhat different set of questions 
propound themselves today, it is difficult to think past his philosophy, 
and quite possible to be satisfied with it. 

Intimate Pages of Mexican History. By Edith O'Shaughnessy. 
New York : George H. Doran Company. 

Mrs. O'Shaughnessy's account of Mexico is so different from the 
ordinary narrative of the newspaper correspondent, or flie usual com- 
ments of the observer of foreign affairs, or the impersonal narrative 
of the historian, that it fascinates one from the first, as much by its 
refreshing novelty and assurance as by its remarkable brilliancy of 
style. Here is a rare thing, a book about Mexico with " some heart 
in it," the author actually manifesting not only a willingness to sym- 
pathize with the Mexican people, but even a disposition to treat 
Mexican history as something significant and tragic, not merely 
ludicrous (from a serious political point of view) or just hopelessly 
inferior and corrupt. In A Diplomat's Wife in Mexico, Mrs. O'Shaugh- 
nessy gave us 'her intimate view of a particular situation, with no 
concealment of her real opinions concerning the larger questions 
involved, yet with a certain reserve imposed by discretion and by a 
comparatively restricted purpose. Now she gives us her whole feeling 
and philosophy regarding Mexico. 

Porfirio Diaz, we learn, was, in several senses of the word, a great 
man. If this surprises us, it is perhaps only because we have a fixed 
impression that Mexican great men cannot really be great. There must 
be, we instinctively assume, a fly in the ointment, if not " a nigger in 
the woodpile." Diaz, however, was not venal — even though efficient. 
He knew that money was a vital necessity in the state, but " it was 
without meaning in his own existence. He had no personal wants, he 
accumulated no personal effects." At the close of his administration, 
Senor Don Jose Limantour, his Minister of Finance, handed over to 
the new Finance Minister, Don Ernesto Madero (uncle to the 
" Redeemer ") 72,000,000 pesos in hard coin. Diaz was so completely 
practical that he actually realized the value of foreign brains and capital 
in Mexico; but this did not make him a blackguard. Best of all, 
" knowing to the very marrow of its being, as only the man of genius 
can know things, that undisciplined, heterogeneous, passionate mass of 
human beings, the Mexican people, in his wisdom Don Porfirio never 
experimented with the cruelties of a sentimental and unripe democ- 
racy." Until his eightieth year, discontent with his strong-hand 
methods never went further than the common human perversity of 
longing for a change — even for the worse. 



